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Farm crisis, downturn in personal popularity, 1954 elections combine to place 


IKE ON THE SPOT 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
Fo HUNDRED angry cattlemen 
stomped into Washington last 
week. They had come from thirty 
states and all parts of the country, 
and they had come in spite of the fact 
that Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson, with a monumental display 
of political ineptitude, had urged 
them to stay at home and avoid the 
hardships of the journey. 

Reversing himself rapidly, and re- 
straining his strong views on the 
high morals of free enterprise and 
the low morals of Government inter- 
vention, Benson met the cattlemen in 
the auditorium of the Department 
of Agriculture. Citing the “dismal 
failure” of the effort to support hog 
prices, and the “fiasco” in potatoes, 
he outlined the obvious difficulties 
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in applying rigid price supports to 
perishable commodities. Keeping beef 
prices high, he said in effect, could 
result in the Government having a 
lot of very high beef on its hands. 
he promised to ap- 
proach with an open mind the ques- 
tion of applying price supports, at 
least temporarily, to the sagging beef 
market. 


Nevertheless, 


“I don’t say it’s not possible for 
cattle,” he said, “but it would be 
a terrible thing if we got into this 
found it 
work.” Milling about in the Dodge 


program and wouldn’t 
Hotel, close by the Capitol, the cattle- 
men vowed that Benson had better 
close his mind quickly, and close it 
right. 

Although Pravda will doubtless re- 
port the invasion of Washington by 





“SQUEEZING WATER OUT OF THE ECONOMY’ HURT SMALL CATTLEMEN 


a horde of starving peasants, many 
of these cattlemen gave every evi- 
dence of having lived high on the 
hog during the past few years. Their 
leader, Denis Driscoll, complained 
that he had lost $100,000 on 1,000 
cattle at his Colorado Springs ranch, 
and others reported losses running 
well into five figures. Some, however, 
were not operating on such a large 
scale, and feared that they would 
have to sell out if the squeeze con- 
tinued. 

The Administration was thus given 
a sharp lesson of what its professed 
policy of “squeezing the water out 
of the economy” meant in human 
terms. They were taught anew that 
one can’t squeeze the economy with- 
out squeezing people and that Ameri- 
cans, when squeezed too hard, come 
buttonhole _ their 
Senators and Congressmen, and in 


to Washington, 


general kick up an unholy row. The 
right-wing commentators, who think 
that people should suffer in silence 
the pangs of economic and financial 
rectitude, were furious. Fulton Lewis 
Jr., conjuring up visions of the great 
though hidden influence of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action in the 
cattle country, blamed it all on that 
much-maligned band of liberals. 

Actually, it was the Farmers Union 
which sparkplugged the cattlemen’s 
cavalcade. But once it got rolling, it 
snowballed rapidly. At least as many 
Republicans as Democrats took part. 
and many members of the Farm 
Bureau and the National Grange. 
ignoring their organizations’ hostility 
to the demonstration, joined in. 
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As the economy slides steadily 
toward an estimated 10-per-cent 
drop by the end of 1954, there are 
likely to be more and more of these 
pilgrimages to Washington. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey has already had to abandon 
his much-advertised “hard money,” 
high-interest policy. Benson is visibly 
torn between his dogmatic hatred of 
Government intervention and his fear 
of being the “goat” of this adminis- 
tration. Yet, here and there, the old 
gospel continues to be proclaimed— 
notably by Clarence Manion, Chair- 





man of the Inter-Governmental Re- 
lations Commission. 


This commission is one of the 
score or more which Eisenhower has 
appointed, and it was intended to 
review relations between the Federal 
and state governments. Like the 
others, it was loaded with big names 
from the business and academic com- 
munities. Manion, former Dean of 
the Notre Dame Law School, was 
depended upon to report back in the 
strong states-rights vein favored by 
this businessmen’s administration, 
but not without going through the 
motions of studying his topic. His 
candidness on the television pro- 
gram The Big Issue on October 19 
sent the public-relations experts who 
cluster in the White House posthaste 
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to the bottle of Old Popskull in the 
closet for consolation. 

No Madison 
Manion suggested that Social Secur- 


Avenue smoothie, 
ity, unemployment compensation, 
school lunches, aid to the blind and 
the maimed, and a number of other 
services might be “in good law and 
conscience, and in the interest of 
economy, returned to governments 
that are closer to the people.” 

When one of the audience ques- 
tioned whether someone who had so 
definitely committed himself to the 
view that there was too much Fed- 
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COMMISSIONER MANION DISAGREED WITH A_ FAVORITE REPUBLICAN 


eral Government could serve as head 
of a commission appointed to study 
this very subject, Manion snapped 
back that his views “were pronounced 
and well known long before I got 
this appointment, and neither the 
President of the United States nor 
you nor anybody else can change my 
understanding of fundamental con- 
stitutional principles.” 

Said another member of the au- 
dience: “I wonder if you agree with 
my favorite Republican of all time 
that a government should do for the 
people that which they cannot do for 
themselves or that which they can- 
not do so well for themselves. I re- 
fer, of course, to Abraham Lincoln.” 


“No,” said Manion, “I don’t agree 
with that.” 


Asked about TVA, Manion said 
flatly that it should be sold to pri- 
vate business. Plunging deeper, and 
increasing the Administration’s al- 
ready considerable difficulties with 
the farmers, he cast doubt upon the 
value of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

No one here in Washington doubts 
that, as the economic indices head 
downward, this free-enterprise gov- 
ernment will be under irresistible 
pressure to hail out one sector of the 
economy after another, and will in 
fact seek to do so. Indeed, President 
Hoover was moving in that direction 
toward the close of his administra- 
tion. The danger, as it is seen here, 
is that the Government will do too 
little and act too late. Two things 
are feared above all: 

1. The firmly, even doggedly, held 
beliefs of the Bensons, Humphreys, 
Manions and hundreds of others like 
them, now holding positions of power 
in Washington, will slow down the 
processes of Government interven- 
tion in meeting crisis situations. 

2. The know-how, the flexibility 
and the imagination to deal with new 
situations will not be available. The 
changeover this year has meant a 
mass firing of economists and other 
civil servants with the highly special- 
ized knowledge needed to mesh Gov- 
ernment with free enterprise. The 
performance of Eisenhower’s “first 
team,” drawn largely from the busi- 
ness world, has not been impressive; 
that of the “second team,” coming on 
the scene as more and more first- 
teamers find Government service too 
arduous, too poorly paid and too 
little appreciated to hold them in 
Washington, is likely to be even less 
adequate. 

Discussing Peter Viereck’s oft- 
trumpeted “new conservatism” the 
other day, a seasoned Washingtonian 
observed: “We could use a lot of 
these ‘new conservatives’ right now. 
There’s nothing this administration 
needs more than a generous helping 
of eggheads.” 

The weaknesses of the Administra- 
tion have already been reflected in 
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the political sphere. The Democratic 
victory in Wisconsin has stunned 
Republican leaders in Congress. 
Senator Milton Young of North Da 
kota has all but disowned the Presi- 
dent, and others are demanding Se- 
cretary Benson’s scalp. Even among 
those who believe that the Adminis- 
tration can yet come up with a pass- 
able farm program, certain im- 
portant, if negative, conclusions are 
being drawn from the Wisconsin 
elections: 

1. President Eisenhower’s personal 
popularity can’t be transferred in 
anything like its entirety to other 
Republican candidates. 

2. McCarthyism, even in McCar- 
thy’s own state, isn’t a sure-fire win- 
ner when the voters have their minds 
on other issues. 

Indeed, the very basis of orthodox 
Republican strategy for 1954, the 
charismatic personality of the Presi- 
dent, has been called into question. 
Public-opinion polls recording a 
sharp drop in the President’s popu- 
larity only confirm what observers 
about the country have recently been 
insisting — that dissatisfaction with 
the White House, once pretty largely 
confined to Washington, has been 
spreading rapidly and widely. 

The President has, of course, de- 
clared that he will not intervene in 
local elections. This is the sort of 
decision which is certain not to be 
final. Nevertheless, the immediate 
reason for it—the fact that Eisen- 
hower had almost been persuaded to 
take a hand in New Jersey when the 
name of the Republican candidate for 
the Governorship turned up as one of 
Joey Fay’s many friends—underlines 
the good reasons for his hesitation at 
plunging into battle for people whom 
(it must be remembered) he really 
hardly knows. 

The best evidence of the growing 
vulnerability of the Administration 
is the shift in Democratic strategy 
from being “more for Eisenhower 
than the Republicans” to forthright 
attack on the President. Senator Estes 
Kefauver, who is putting Democrats 
throughout the country in his debt 


< 


by his willingness to go to bat for 
them, took the first plunge during 
the Wisconsin campaign by describ- 
ing the President’s record as “disap 
pointing.” Senator Matthew Neely 
lashed out against “the hopelessly 
conflicting statements recently made 
by the President and the high-ranking 
officials of his administration about 
Russia’s H-bomb” and told his audi- 
ence, “I have come not to praise this 
administration but to bury it.” 
This shift in strategy has only be- 
gun, and may be some while in 
taking shape. Some Senators up for 





election in 1954 are still hesitant 
about criticizing the President, and 
continue to boast that they support 
his policies. Chief among these is 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, the minor- 
ity leader in the Senate. His point of 
view is quite understandable. In his 
1948 primary campaign, he squeaked 
through by a mere 89 votes. Eisen- 
hower swept Texas last year, and 
Governor Shivers continues to bask 
in the Presidential favor. Yet, if 
Shivers runs against Johnson, the 
latter will have a hard time con- 
vincing Texas voters that he is a 
more ardent admirer of Eisenhower 
than is the Governor. It would seem 
that, in his own self-interest, John- 
son would do well to revive his one- 
time New Deal orientation and ally 


himself with the growing progressive 
forces in the Lone Star State. 

The time is more than ripe for 
someone to give shape to the Demo. 
cratic opposition, to make it militant 
yet constructive, vigorous yet respon- 
sible. At Chicago in September, Adlai 
Stevenson reasserted his right to the 
leadership in the party—reasserted 
it, yet left it still doubted that he was 
ready to grasp it and exercise it. 
The leadership of an American party 
in opposition is not formally chosen 
but is created by the force of events. 
Whoever voices most effectively and 
most authoritatively the growing dis- 
satisfaction of millions of Ameri- 
cans—‘the farmers and the laboring 
men,” as the defeated Republican 
candidate in Wisconsin frankly ac- 
knowledged—will inevitably rise to 
the leadership of the Democratic 
party. 

As I wrote some months ago [THE 
New LeEapER, March 23]: “It still 
lies within Eisenhower’s power to re- 
create what America has always 
needed — a decent and responsible 
conservative party.” But time is run- 
ning out, and a vacuum of leadership 
exists which men like Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon know how to fill and are 
already exploiting. 

The sands are running for Steven- 
son as well. There is a growing de- 
mand, in Washington and through- 
out the country, for him to speak out 
frankly and forthrightly on the issues 
which are troubling his party and 
millions of his fellow-countrymen. If 
he does not do so, others will in- 
evitably arise and command atten- 
tion. In this crucial period, when 
full and vigorous debate of the great 
issues of the day is needed for the 
health of our democracy, the coun- 
try cannot afford an absentee oppo- 
sition any more than it can afford 
an absentee Administration. 
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Is There a ‘Soviet Man’? 


Thirty-five years of Bolshevism have largely failed 


By Eugene Lyons 


to poison the Russian people’s reservoir of humanity 


N THE SPRING of 1931, the Soviet novelist Boris 

Pilnyak, who had been under heavy political clouds 
only a couple of years before, was granted a visa to travel 
abroad. It was the literary sensation of the season. The 
tacit question was whether the novelist would return to 
the Soviet Union. One night, in New York, I broached 
that question. “No,” Pilnyak answered thoughtfully, “lI 
must go home. Outside Russia, I feel like a fish out of 
water. I just can’t write, or even think clearly, except on 
Russian soil.” 

{t was this kind of hunger for Russia that drew Ilya 
Ehrenburg back from emigration. No one who has read 
the novels of his Paris period. with their satiric anti- 
Soviet overtones, can accept his subsequent Communist 
ravings at face value. Nostalgia for the homeland also 
moved Prince D. S. Mirsky to give up a pleasant life in 
London for the uncertainties of a Soviet existence; a few 
months after reaching Moscow, the poor fellow, forever 
trapped, was already filled with melancholy self-reproach. 

But in the case of Count Alexei Tolstoy, novelist, play- 
wright and bon vivant, I do not need to guess. I know. 

Having failed to adjust himself to life as an émigré im- 
mediately after the Revolution, he returned. Frankly 
addicted to comfort and money, he deliberately chuse to 
play the profitable role of sycophant, and in time became 
the writer-laureate of the Kremlin, successor to Gorky 
in Stalin’s court. 

When Tolstoy died during the war, he was accorded a 
grade-A state funeral, with all the ceremonial trimmings 
reserved for loyal servants happily removed from the 
temptations of future disloyalty. His huge ghost must 
have chuckled, its multiple chins quaking, at the exquisite 
irony. For the ghost knew—as did a few of Tolstoy’s 








Eugene Lyons, author of Assignment in Utopia and The 
Red Decade, was the first Moscow correspondent to inter- 
view the late Joseph Stalin. This article is based on the 
concluding section of his latest book, Our Secret Allies: 
The Peoples of Russia, to be published on November 
23 by Duell, Sloan & Pearce. The book recounts in de- 
tail the permanent civil war which has raged since 1917 
between the Kremlin regime and the Russian people. 
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trusted friends—that he despised the Bolshevik system 
and its leaders, looking upon them as criminals and in- 
terlopers. His too-loud hosannas for Soviet culture and 
“achievements” were part of a charade of contempt, and 
his tragedy was that the contempt was directed in the 
first place against himself. 

Almost alone in all Russia, Tolstoy was allowed to live 
in the old baronial manner. In Dietskoye Selo, outside 
Leningrad, he occupied a spacious house, its walls hung 
with tapestries and paintings borrowed from the Her- 
mitage museum. His friends called him “Count.” The 
night my wife and I were there, he had some thirty 
guests, among them the young composer Shostakovich, 
at his lordly table, and this in a time of general food 
shortage. In the midst of the drinking and _ hilarity, 
Tolstoy suddenly motioned me to follow him upstairs 
to his library. 

He locked the door behind us. He had become very 
serious, his face clouded by pain. It was a large, gabled 
attic chamber, lined with books, a massive worktable 
in the center. At the gabled end opposite the door, a 
small window framed a typically Russian pastoral scene 
in that twilit northern night; a tiny wood church in 
pastel shades, cows browsing in the foreground, several 
peasants at work. 

First, Tolstoy showed me a death mask of Peter the 
Great, one of three extant. He was then at work on the 
second volume of his great Petrine novel, and I grasped 
that he wanted me to see the mask as a symbol. Then 
he pointed beyond the window. 

“Gene.” he said quietly, “this is the real Russia, my 
Russia. The rest is a fraud. When I enter this room, I 
shake off the Soviet nightmare, I shut out its stink and 
its horror. For a little while, I am myself with Peter the 
Great. I can tell them, the merzavtsy [scoundrels], to go 
to hell. . . . Some day, believe me, all Russia will send 
them to hell. . . . That’s all—I wanted you to know—now 
let’s join the company.” 

Though he never again mentioned. his real feelings to 
me, it remained a silent secret between us. And always 
thereafter, when I heard it argued that the traditional 
Russian is dead, that he has been replaced by a. robot- 
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like Homo Sovieticus, that incident in the library came 
to my mind. And after a while I ceased to be astonished 
when men who seemed the very models of faithful Com- 
munists suddenly began to damn everything Soviet. 

I am not suggesting that thirty-five years of life in 
the straitjacket of Communism have not affected the 
individual. Of course they have. Those who know the 
totalitarian society only by hearsay cannot even imagine 
what it means to be eternally immersed in fear, depend- 
ent on the tricks of protective hypocrisy. pretending joy 
and enthusiasm when the soul is convulsed with despair. 
The need to bridle one’s tongue and control one’s facial 
expression and counterfeit one’s deepest feelings can 
he psychologically crippling. 

Under the Soviets, schizophrenia is almost a way of 
life. There is the outer and public self, conforming with 
the official rules, and under it another self, revealed only 
to trusted friends or hidden even from them and from 
vourself. There is the moral attrition involved in con- 
cealing your past-——not a guilty past. but such innocent 
accidents as a priest or Tsarist police officer in your 
ancestry. There is the erosion of personality caused by 
the shock of denunciations by your close friends or rela- 
tions; or, worse, the conscious or accidental betrayal of 
others in the process of saving your own skin. 

Among recent escapees from the Soviet Union one 
constantly meets men who are passionately anti-Bol- 
shevik, yet Bolshevik to the core in their own psychology. 
They are suspicious and conniving. self-centered and 
materialist, in the grip of a kind of greed for survival. 
For the most striking effect of “socialism” of the Soviet 
variety has been to attach men more grimly to private 
property and personal advantage. to their little possess- 
ions and little careers. Some of the fugitives never lose 
the stigmata of their Soviet crucifixion. others require 
many years of freedom to restore them to psychic health. 
To buy what you will, to speak your mind. to move about 
without “documents,” to take full responsibility for your 
own life and conduct—these are things Homo Sovieticus 
must learn from scratch, as a child learns to walk. 

This is not remarkable. What is remarkable is that 
men and women of the Soviet generation. once they 
inhale the air of freedom. for the most part do thaw out 
and throw off their Bolshevik masks. The inner Russian. 
it appears, has survived: the Russian of the shirokaya 
natura, the broad nature. with his primordial leanings 
to the spiritual and idealistic. 

The Communist “engineers of the soul” have sweated 
to uproot these qualities, leaving only a_ totalitarian 
robot, and they have succeeded in individual cases. But 
they have failed with the population as a whole, There 
is a fine Russian word for a fine Russian characteristic: 
vynoslivost, meaning a patient and hopeful endurance, 
“lasting a thing out.” The country and its people have 
demonstrated it in the last thirty-five years. 

Many if not most of the characteristics we ascribe to 


Homo Sovieticus are neither Soviet nor Russian, but 
plain human. Given an equivalent total oppression. any 
people would develop the same set of traits. Most of 
what the Communist citizen does for the state he regards 
as drudgery, as a sort of tax in kind. He brings personal 
love and interest only to his own plot of ground, his own 
family. his own belongings. He places an exaggerated 
value on these things through what one fugitive Soviet 
writer calls a “thirst for more personality,” for some 
tokens of individuality to distinguish him from the gray 
mass of which he is a part. 

One of the most acid descriptions of the deleterious 
effects on character worked by Bolshevism has been 
written by Mikhail Koriakov, so much so that he exposed 
himself to attack on this ground. Yet, he is himself a 
living proof that the Russian core has not heen cor- 
rupted beyond redemption. 

“I was exactly the same in Russia as I am today.” he 
declares. “And I left friends in Moscow who think and 
speak as I do—with the only difference that they are 
unable to express themselves as freely. It seems to me 
that Russia may he compared to a lantern with soot- 
covered walls. It is true that the glass is sooty. But. some- 
where within. the light still burns. And it is a strong 
light. for it still breaks occasionally through the smoky 
glass.” 

It is to be expected that young Soviet men and women 
of ability should try to enter the Communist party as 
the shortest road to preferment and respectability. Pri- 
vate ambition is as strong a driving force as in any other 
place under any other system. What is almost miracu- 
lous, however, is that thousands of them avoid joining 
the party, resisting pressures and even threats, in order 
to save a few crumbs of personal independence. some 
margin of inner freedom. 

“The statistics of concentration camps,” Koriakov 
writes, “would show a tremendous percentage of young 
people among the inmates. . . . The students, whom | 
knew very well. are in a ferment of the most varied and 
contradictory searchings and strivings. Recoiling from 
Marxism-Leninism, they grasp at Leibnitz. Nikolai 
Kuzansky. Schelling.” 

Virtually all who have written from personal knowl- 
edge of the concentration camps and political isolators 
underline the fact that youth was well represented and 
often predominant among the prisoners. And among 
the escapees from the Soviet Union and deserters from 
the Red Army, too, the young are in the majority. Hos- 


- tility to the Soviet regime is not a carry-over from the 


past but a contemporary phenomenon. 

This gives us the right to believe that the inner Russian 
man is still whole. The scars inflicted by Soviet upbring- 
ing and experience are deep and ugly, but they are largely 
on the surface. When the whole story is told, as one 
day it must be, we shall have reason for pride in our 
secret allies, the Russian people. 
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How much force was needed to quell a Red plot? 


BRITAIN 


By G. L. Arnold 


DEBATES GUIANA 


LONDON 

HILE the Conservative party 
teal was sitting at 
Margate last month, the press report- 
ed the sending of troops and war- 
ships to British Guiana, a part of the 
Western Hemisphere hitherto un- 
known to most of the British public. 
There were those who suspected a 
typically Churchillian bit of flamboy- 
ance. Their suspicions deepened when 
the Constitution of this ancient col- 
ony, inhabited by some 450,000 
Africans and Indians (plus a hand- 
ful of British sugar planters and 
officials), was suspended to the ac- 
companiment of alarming official 
disclosures about a Communist plot. 

Since then, public opinion has 
grouped itself along established party 
lines: Conservatives defend the Gov- 
ernment’s action as necessary and 
wholesome; Labor and Liberals call 
it unnecessary and alarmist. The 
latter view is held, with varying 
modifications, by left-wing Socialists, 
who sympathize with the deposed 
People’s Progressive party Govern- 
ment in Guiana; by the official Labor 
party leadership, which dislikes and 
suspects the PPP, but believes that 
suppression will help rather than 
hinder it; and by the great Liberal 
organs, the Manchester Guardian 
and the Observer, which defend the 
dispatch of troops but criticize the 
suspension of a newly granted con- 
stitution. 

There is thus a genuine dispute, 
in which the Communist issue is 
merely one element, though the Colo- 
nial Office and the popular press 
show a tendency to concentrate on it 
to the exclusion of other issues. The 
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dispute is important as an indication 
of a more extensive disagreement if 
similar trouble occurs in Britain’s 
African colonies and protectorates. 
Just now, all is relatively quiet on 
the politically advanced West African 
coast; Kwame Nkrumah, the very 
nationalist and Socialist Prime Min- 
ister of the Gold Coast (population: 
4 million). has even done the Colo- 
nial Office a good turn by suspend- 
ing two Communist members of his 
own Convention People’s _ party, 
which at one point seemed to be 
becoming the West African counter- 
part of the PPP. But there is no 
telling where the next test may come. 

For the moment, the British Gov- 
ernment can take comfort from the 
fact that most labor leaders and na- 
tionalist politician in the West Indies 
have condemned the PPP. It can 
also challenge the Labor party to 
explain what it would have done in 
similar circumstances. The fact re- 
mains that not everyone here is satis- 
fied that, by dismissing the PPP 
Ministers and returning to “direct 
rule” by British officials, the Govern- 
ment has chosen the best means to 
expose what it describes as a danger- 
ous plot to establish Communist to- 
talitarianism in a portion of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But to return to the first act of the 
drama. When it was learned that 
troops were on their way to the col- 
ony, a public which for many months 
had heard only too much of Malayan 
terrorists and Mau Mau atrocities 
immediately concluded that there 
was imminent danger to life and 
limb of the European inhabitants. 
These expeciations were not disap- 


pointed when the Colonial Office pub- 
lished what it claimed was evidence 
that the PPP Ministers, in the in- 
tervals between junkets to Bucharest 
and the chanting of Communist 
slogans nearer home, had tried to 
build up a “People’s Police” and 
delivered themselves of inflammatory 
speeches to striking sugar workers 
and other supporters. One of them, 
the Minister of Education, is said to 
have told a meeting on September 
11: “As far as we are concerned, we 
shall continue to wear proudly the 
description ‘seditious’ or the appella- 
tion ‘terrorist.’ ” 

This might seem like ordinary na- 
tionalist rhetoric these days. After all 
(as James Griffiths, a former Labor 
Colonial Secretary, reminded the 
House of Commons during the debate 
on October 22), many of these new- 
comers to politics have only recently 
acquired the English language. And 
was not Dr. Nkrumah jailed as an 
“agitator” on the Gold Coast, and 
only released after his party swept 
the polls in 1951, to become the ter- 
ritory’s highly successful and very 
pro-British Prime Minister? But 
Oliver Lyttelton, who as Colonial 
Secretary spoke for the Government 
in the aforementioned debate, took 
a more serious view of the PPP. He 
quoted another of their leaders, one 
Fred Bowman, who had told a public 
meeting: “The white people think 
that we are asses and they can use 
us. We are going to sacrifice some 
warm blood, so that these damned 
white bitches see that we mean 
something.” 

This sounded more ominous, espec- 
ially in the context of semi-official 
PPP sympathy for the Mau Mau in 
Kenya and the Malayan terrorist 
movement. But was not the Prime 
Minister’s wife, Mrs. Janet Jagan 
(née Janet Rosenberg of Chicago), 
herself a “white bitch”? The PPP, at 
any rate, disclaimed any thought of 
emulating the Mau Mau, though 
these disclaimers only began to rain 
after the Ministers had been dis- 
missed, and some of them had taken 
the plane to London to defend them- 
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selves at crowded press conferences. 
By this time, there were at least four 
different issues: 

1. Was the PPP run from Mos- 
cow? The Colonial Office and Secre- 
tary Lyttelton practically asserted it. 
the PPP leaders heatedly denied it. 
and most independent observers felt 
that there was something in the 
charge but not quite as much as 
Whitehall was trying to make out. 

2. Were the PPP leaders Commu- 
nists, whether Moscow-controlled or 
not? The most plausible answer 
seemed to be: Yes, most of them, but 
not all, and even the Communists 
among them seemed to be curiously 
amateurish. 

3. Had they planned a revolution? 
The evidence was conflicting. The 
Colonial Office claimed proof of plans 
to set fire to the capital city of 
Georgetown, to massacre the white 
inhabitants, to set up a “People’s 
Police,” and to clamp a totalitarian 
dictatorship on the country. The Op- 
position regarded most of these 
claims with skepticism, especially as 
they were said to emanate from 
“police agents,” a bland official state- 
ment which made some Americans 
gasp. 

4. Should the Constitution have 
been suspended? Here Government 
and Opposition parted company com- 
pletely, the Labor party being happy 
to have found an issue on which it 
could safely blame the Government 
without having to defend what looked 
like a Communist plot. Anyone 
listening to the Commons debate on 
October 22 or reading the steno- 
graphic account must have had the 
same impression: that the Labor 
leadership (specifically Attlee and 
Griffiths) were not taken in by PPP 
professions of innocence—they had 
met the PPP spokesmen before the 
debate—but wished to record their 
distrust of the Government in gen- 
eral, and the Colonial Secretary in 
particular. 

Oliver Lyttelton, a big business- 
man in politics, is of a type whom 
Labor instinctively distrusts. It is 
only fair to him, however, to record 


that he has got on surprisingly well 
with West African nationalist leaders, 
including such firebrands as Dr. 
Azikiwe in Nigeria, who stands for 
“independence now.” and _ Dr. 
Nkrumah in the Gold Coast. who 
calls himself “a Christian and a 
Marxian Socialist”; just as it has to 
be recorded that West Indian labor 
leaders, such as Grantley Adams in 
Barbados and Manley in Jamaica, 
have in effect denounced the PPP 
as Communist-controlled. 


If the PPP leaders did not ac- 


tually plan to butcher Europeans and 
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set fire to houses, they certainly seem 
to have aimed at one-party rule. This 
was the burden of a carefully rea- 
soned article by Rita Hinden in the 
Manchester Guardian on October 17, 
which carried added weight from the 
fact that the author, a prominent 
Fabian, was a member of the British 
commission which drew up_ the 
abortive constitution for the colony 
-—a constitution adopted by a Labor 
government but carried into effect by 
its Tory successor until it broke 
down. Responsibilities, therefore, 
seem for once to be fairly evenly 
shared. 

The manner in which the Constitu- 
tion was implemented is significant 
as showing what happens when 
“formal democracy,” as the Commu- 


nists call it, is introduced into a 
community with no previous exper- 
ience of self-government, “formal” 
or otherwise. When it came into force 
last April, manhood suffrage gave 
the PPP an opportunity (which it 
promptly seized) to win 51 per cent 
of the vote in the territory’s first gen- 
eral election, and therewith 18 of the 
24 seats on the Executive Council. 
This would not have mattered if 
the PPP leaders had been willing to 
play the game according to the rules 
which Sir Alfred Savage, the Gov- 
ernor (an old Fabian and by no 
means a “reactionary”), regarded as 
fitting. They were, in fact, expected 
to “quiet down” and devote them- 
selves to social reform, of which 
Guiana stands in urgent need. In- 
stead, they proceeded to build up 
trade unions controlled by quasi- 
Communists who were at the same 
time Ministers in the Government: 
they seem to have tried the same 
with the police. When the constitu- 
tional impropriety of their conduct 
was pointed out to them, they reacted 
with greater verbal violence and 
what appears to have been a cam- 
paign to intimidate the Governor. 
At this point, in the opinion of 
the Government’s critics here, they 
should have been quietly but firmly 
warned and, if necessary, faced with 
a dissolution and another election. 
There is, however, the uncomfort- 
able probability that they would 
have won it. The fact is that na- 
tionalist movements, whether or not 
they have been captured by the 
wrong sort of people, are difficult to 
stem. What disturbs people here is 
the thought that, by throwing the 
Ministers out and suspending the 
Constitution, the Government may 
have succeeded in making martyrs of 
them in the eyes of their simple- 
minded nationalist followers. This 
was the fear voiced by Attlee in the 
Commons debate of October 22. It 
is by no means groundless. 
Meanwhile, we are being treated to 
some interesting specimens of Guian- 
ese rhetoric, for the British public 
has now had a chance to see and 
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hear the alleged plotters and their 
opponents in the flesh. Cheddi 
Jagan, the former Prime Minister. 
and Linden Burnham, chairman of 
the PPP and Education Minister be- 
tween May and October. are here 
and are busy addressing press con- 
ferences and taking their case to the 
public. So are their Guianese oppon- 
ents, the leaders of the United Demo- 
cratic party and its business friends. 

Neither side lacks conviction, and 
both have found supporters, though 
Lionel Luckhoo of the United Demo- 
cratic party did not help his cause 
by describing Jagan and Burnham 
as “vile wretches” and “knock- 
kneed yellow-bellies.” His colleagues. 
Messrs, Carter and Fernandes, used 
more moderate language. admitting 
that not enough had been done to 
draw voters away from the PPP, and 
claiming that they were just as an- 
xious as anyone for social reform, 
higher wages, better housing, etc. 
They stressed that both their party 
and the press (which is admittedly 
owned by the sugar interests) had 
tried to give the PPP a fair deal 
after the election, but had encount- 
ered organized threats and hooligan- 
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ism which forced the leader of the 
Opposition to carry a gun even 
during sessions of the Legislature. 
All this sounds agreeably exciting to 
the British public, for it is a long 
time since Members of Parliament 
here have gone armed. 

No doubt there is a serious side 
to it, though Jagan and Burnham 
have done their best to sound demo- 
cratic since their arrival here. A 
Communist plot? Nothing but a 
Colonial Office bogey. Violence, ter- 
rorism and arson? They had never 
dreamed of such things. But. on the 
whole, Jagan and Burnham struck 
their listeners as being a_ shade 
evasive: Was the PPP a Communist 
organization? “I would say definitely 
that the PPP is not anti-Communist.” 
There were individuals in it, doubt- 
less, who had studied the works of 
Marx. Were these individuals by any 
chance Communists? “I would not 
be able to say,” replied Jagan. add- 
ing virtuously: “The issue in British 
Guiana today is not Communism. 
What is challenged is the right to 
vote—the basis of democracy.” 
Neither he nor his colleague. Mr. 
Burnham, made a good impression 





on the Labor party leaders whom 
they met during their stay here. In 
fact, Attlee went out of his way to 
indicate that he regarded their pro- 
fessions of innocence as so much eye- 
wash. 

But does this dispose of the issue? 
Guiana admittedly is not very im- 
portant, but it could become a test 
laboratory for similar movements 
elsewhere in the West Indies and, 
tomorrow perhaps, in West Africa. 
So far, the British Government has 
been fortunate in these two areas. 
Their nationalist movements are 
safely in the hands of democrats and 
bona fide Socialists like Manley and 
Nkrumah. Guiana is the only failure 
to date—a temporary failure, it is 
to be hoped, though Labor shows 
some disposition to credit Lytteltex 
with plans to make it a permanent 
failure by giving in to the sugar in- 
terests and introducing a constitu- 
tion which will block democratic ad- 
vance, This is perhaps unlikely. The 
sugar interests are themselves inter- 
ested in the kind of economic and 
welfare planning which will cut the 
ground from under Communist 
movements, and it is possible that 
the complacent conservatives of the 
United Democratic party have re- 
ceived a useful shock. There is still 
a chance of another progressive ad- 
vance later on. Yet, the general prob- 
lem remains: Can democratic social- 
ism develop a mystique for these 
territories? It seems to have worked 
in West Africa, and yet Dr. Nkrumah 
has just had to expel two of his 
most effective political and _trade- 
union supporters for trying to bring 
the trade-union movements there 
under Communist control. One thing 
is certain: If he wins, it will be be- 
cause he is himself a Socialist and a 
nationalist who has sat in jail for 
his beliefs. What Guiana needs is 
not just better economic conditions, 
less monoculture and more housing, 
but someone who can dramatize these 
issues in non-Communist terms. It 
seems a pity that British Socialism, 
in its six years in office, found no 
answer to this all-important probem. 








Frank Lloyd Wright 
has spent six decades 
fighting for a natural 

style of architecture 


suited to America 





[: WAS in 1893, just sixty years 
ago, that Frank Lloyd Wright 
built his first house. His second pros- 
pective client looked at it and took 
fright. The poor man was afraid of 
being laughed at. In those early days, 
contractors were careful to look for 
the architect’s name on the back of 
a set of plans—and if they saw that 
of the young innovator from Wis- 
consin, they would hand them back 
and remark that “they were not look- 
ing for trouble.” 

A lot has happened between 1893 
and 1953. Last week, an exhibit of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s work opened 
at the Guggenheim Museum up on 
Fifth Avenue. It contains countless 
drawings, models, blown-up photo- 
graphs, the plan for a future city 
and one complete house. Every news- 
paper has carried stories of the show. 
Mr. Wright has been on radio and 
television. All of New York that 
cares about art and architecture has 
been crowding into the museum. 
These sixty years have seen a revolu- 
tion. 

I need not write about Mr. 
Wright’s contribution to architecture. 
That is what the exhibition is about, 
and the experts are taking care of 
that. I am thinking, rather, about 
the man himself, what he has done, 
what he stands for. His magnificent 
new book, The Future of Architec- 
ture (Horizon, 326 pp., $7.50). tells 
most of the story. Filled with lec- 
tures, talks, conversations and pic- 
tures dating from different points in 
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his development, it succeeds, prac- 
tically, in giving the reader a spirit- 
ual biography. 

At one point, the author speaks of 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris 
as the source of his first deep in- 
spiration. Later on, he refers to 
Viollet-le-Duc and his description of 
the so-called Gothic, the great church 
style of the Middle Ages. These great 
architects, working with stone, did 
their best to let in the light. If we 
worked as well with our steel and 
cement and glass, Mr. Wright thinks, 
we would do far better than we have 
done. He pays warm tribute to many 
of the ancients—to the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Aztecs. In fact, again 
and again he seems to be saying that 
he is trying to lead’ Americans back 
to principles that were well known 
and practiced by primitive people 
long ago. 

The other day, I put a question to 
him and received an illuminating re- 
ply..From his book I had received 


the conviction that he is much more 


The Great 


American Builder 


than an architect. He speaks again 
and again as poet, as preacher, as 
philosopher. I said to him: “In your 
book, you mention as your sources 
of inspiration Victor Hugo. Louis H. 
Sullivan and Viollet-le-Duc; would 
you like to add any names to that 
distinguished list?” His eyes flashed 
as he shot back: “Yes, of course; all 
the great poets—especially Walt 
Whitman, Wordsworth and Shakes- 
peare.” 

The man loves to think of himself 
as a social evangelist and repeatedly 
tells of his ancestors who were 
preachers and missionaries all the 
way back to the Reformation. | 
would like to suggest to all who make 
the journey up to Fifth Avenue and 
Eighty-eighth Street that the man is 
as much worth looking at as his 
buildings. He is, of course, in his 
eighties. But as he prances about, 
slender, alert, swinging his cane, no 
one would believe it. He is never 
tired. His sharp blue eyes look clean 
through anyone who interests him. 
Sixty years of work have put life 
into him instead of taking it out. 

Mr. Wright would be the last man 
to claim personal credit for the 
changes which have taken place in 
American thinking and taste. He is 
more conscious than anyone else of 
the impact of the machine, which has 
forced upon us a new kind of life. 
But transformations like this do not 
take place automatically. Conscious 
effort plays a great part. From the 
start, Mr. Wright has lectured, 
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written and argued with all the ardor 
which his ancestors devoted to the 
propagation of their religion. To 
him, his cause has been a sort of re- 
ligion. Good architecture seems to 
him the key to a true culture and, 
therefore, to a sound and noble civ- 
ilization. 

Another tie-up has contributed to 
his ardor. To him, this is a patriotic 
cause. Our building, he is convinced, 
should flow somehow from the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. To do their best, the build- 
ers must be free to choose their 
places, their materials, their designs. 
Instead, we Americans have aped 
every silly style in the world. Frank 
Lloyd Wright has been shouting to 
us to lay aside this craven eclecticism 
—to build with our own machines 
and our own materials, according to 
the lay of our own land and to suit 
our own purposes and tastes. 

As speaker and writer, Mr. Wright 
has consciously adopted the method 
of shock. In a television conversation 
last May, he said: “Early in life, I 
had to choose between honest arro- 
gance and hypocritical humility. | 
chose honest arrogance.” He puts the 
Greeks in their place and calls 
Michelangelo a great sculptor but a 
bad architect. Here is a sentence 
which sounds as saucy as Bernard 
Shaw: “When Michelangelo piled the 
Pantheon on the Parthenon and 
called it St. Peter’s, he, a painter, 
had committed architectural adult- 
ery.” 

American architecture stemmed at 
first from the Colonial styles. Later 
on, it drew its inspiration from 
France, and France drew from the 
Renaissance. So, inevitably, these 
three schools, these sources of style. 
had to be denounced with all the bit- 
terness that our teacher of organic 
architecture could summon. This 
meant treading on many toes. It 
meant, especially. insulting multi- 
tudes of American architects. It led, 
also, to the copious insults heaped 
on the heads of the people who con- 
sider themselves cultured, the people 
who know precisely what is good 
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Top—FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT WITH HIS DISCIPLES. Bottom—THE FAMOUS 
"FALLINGWATER' HOUSE HE DESIGNED FOR EDGAR J. KAUFMANN IN 1935. 


taste and what isn’t. There is an 
abundance of arresting lines scattered 
through Mr. Wright’s book. It is 
hard to stop quoting. The man never 
suffered with patience the stupid, the 
average, the borrowers or the merely 
book-learned. 

Building, to Frank Lloyd Wright, 
is at the heart of civilization. Each 
new house he visions as a step toward 
the future. Man, in his view, is grad- 
ually emerging from the cave. Our 
buildings can now become, with our 
glass, our steel, our cement, “cre- 
ations of interior space in light.” The 
city, which has crippled and cramped 


our people, is being carried out to 
the land along our magnificent high- 
ways. In houses growing out of our 
land and filled with air and light, our 
children will, in his vision, live more 
happy and healthful lives. 

This exhibition has been shown in 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Holland and Mexico. From New 
York it will be taken to various cities 
in Asia. On the opening day at the 
Guggenheim Museum, a European 
newspaperman said to me: “This did 
more to win respect for America in 
Europe than all the gifts of the Mar- 
shall Plan.” 


VW 








Corporal Ricks 


By Joseph R. Fiszman 


Returns to Macon (Ga. 


How an American soldier who was captured by the Communists in Korea 


came home and found his quiet, polite Southern town much the same 


ACON LIES half-way between 
Savannah and Atlanta in the 
state of Georgia. It is a nice city, 
full of the charm and the scent of 
the deep South, full of spacicus white 
houses—miniature palaces, remains 
of a patrician past. It is quiet in 
Macon, a little sleepy and a little 
lazy, and the sun shines strongly on 
a September afternoon. The automo- 
biles on the way to Atlanta and to 
the Middle West rush quickly by: 
seldom do they stop in Macon. 
Macon, however, is a_ cultural 
center, There is the famous Mercer 
University, supported by rich Bap- 
tists, which gives courses in eco- 
nomics, education, Christianity, den- 
tistry, medicine and law. In addi- 
tion, there is in Macon another fine 
institution of higher learning, Wes- 
leyan College for Women, supported 
by the Methodist Church; a college 
where gentle, well-bred girls, daugh- 
ters of the best families in the South. 
come every September to study lit- 
erature, music and painting. Macon. 
then, is a cultural town, a rich town. 
a nice, quiet town. Jews live there, 
there are a few Catholics, many, 
many Protestants; there are lawyers, 
doctors, landowners and real-estate 
brokers. And many Negroes live in 
Macon—they represent about 37 per 
cent of the population. 
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The Negroes of Macon vote Demo- 
cratic at all elections, pay Federal 
and state taxes, and send their sons 
to the U.S. Army, Navy and Marines. 
Negroes of Macon fought in both 
world wars and in the Korean War, 
and they had their share of killed. 
wounded and prisoners. One of the 
imprisoned was Cpl. Jack Ricks Jr. 

Corporal Ricks is 20 years old, 
and his family lives on Wise Avenue 
in the Negro section of town, at the 
foot of a red-clay hill. In 1948, Ricks 
became a soldier and was sent to 
Fort Dix, New Jersey. For the first 
time in his life, he felt like more than 
a Negro, like a complete human be- 
ing, like an American. Cpl. Jack 
Ricks Jr. was proud of his soldiery: 
he was in love with the Army. The 
Army, however, sent him to Korea, 
and one night, November 27, 1950, 
he went out on a patrol with eight 
other American soldiers. In the dark- 
ness of the Korean night, they didn’t 
notice the Communist trap, and the 
entire patrol was taken prisoner. 

For thirty-three months, Corporal 
Ricks was imprisoned. The worst, 
however, were the first three months, 
when he was wholly under the super- 
vision of the North Korean Com- 
munists. All prisoners report that 
the North Koreans were much more 
brutal than the Chinese. Small 


wonder: The North Koreans were 
tutored in the art of torture first by 
such masters as the Japanese gen- 
darmes and then, after the Second 
World War, by the interrogators and 
instructors of the Soviet MVD. 

Corporal Ricks suffered  enor- 
mously. For nineteen continuous 
days, he was beaten with sticks, bam- 
boo switches, leather belts, twisted 
ropes and chains. For months, he was 
confined in a cell no bigger than a 
packing crate; in this crate, he 
couldn’t stand up, stretch, or 
straighten out his arms or legs. He 
was fed once a day: water and rot- 
ten rice, with a nauseous taste and a 
putrid odor. Why was he treated in 
this manner? Of what was he guilty? 
Corporal Ricks is an uncomplicated 
fellow, and he gives a very uncom- 
plicated answer—‘because I was a 
bad boy.” And why was he a “bad 
boy”? Because he did not under- 
stand the Korean tongue and didn’t 
execute his captors’ orders quickly 
enough. A bad boy, a stupid boy, a 
slow, dull pupil. This is why he was 
punished. 

Corporal Ricks later participated 
in the death march, survived typhus 
and malaria, needling cold and suf- 
focating heat. Finally, he was “set- 
tled” in a camp on the shores of the 
Yalu River. on the border of Com- 
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munist China. The North Korean 
inquisitors no longer held power over 
him. Their place was taken by Com- 
munist Chinese. 

The Communist Chinese did not 
beat their prisoners of war with 
sticks, bamboo switches, leather belts 
or chains, They were out to catch 
souls, especially the souls of Amer- 
ican Negroes; the Communist Chinese 
looked upon themselves as mission- 
aries. Day after day, they hammered 
into the heads of their helpless pris- 
oners the evils of “American imper- 
ialism,” of Wall Street, of the lynch- 
ings which allegedly take place every 
day on the streets of American 
cities, of anti-Negro discrimination 
in America—and told how blessed 
are those who enjoy life under the 
tule of Mao Tse-tung and how good 
life is for those who believe in the 
greatness of Stalin. 

In Camp Number 5, where Ricks 
was imprisoned, there was another 
POW from the city of Macon, 
Georgia—a certain Sergeant Smith. 
Smith was a white man, and back 
home the two would probably have 
had nothing in common; perhaps 
they would have even avoided each 
other. A strange environment, how- 
ever, brings people together, and the 
strangeness of a Communist prisoner- 
of-war camp is certainly apt to erase 
the boundaries which divide people 
back home. The two, the Negro Ricks 
and the white man Smith, might 
have become friends under the con- 
ditions of Camp Number 5. 

Their friendship, however, never 
had a chance. The wily Chinese 
Communists divided the white pris- 
oners from the black with a blind 
wall. They said they did this in order 
to emphasize the discrimination and 
segregation which “prevails” in 
America; they said they did it be- 
cause Negroes back in America are 
used to living in ghettos. And quietly, 
unofficially, the Red guardians in- 
cited the whites against the blacks. 
sowed hatred among the blacks 
against the whites. The contradiction 
between Communist preachings and 
their actual deeds awakened such a 
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bitterness among the prisoners that 
the preachings fell on deaf ears, 
white and black alike. The prisoners 
of war saw the real face of Commu- 
nism; with each day, America be- 
came dearer to them. 

In the month of September when 
people return from their vacations 
in Savannah Beach and Miami and 
pass by Macon on the way home to 


Atlanta and the Middle West. in the 


NEGRO Gis IN KOREA, SUMMER 1950: SAW COMMUNISM'S TRUE FACE 


month of September when students 
of Mercer University (those who are 
studying Christianity and law) and 
the students of Wesleyan College 
(those who are learning music, lit- 
erature and art) return to their 
classes and dormitories, in the month 
of September when children fill up 
the segregated, packed, old grade 
schools and high schools in Macon— 
in this month of September, the 
Negro, Corporal Jack Ricks Jr., came 
home from Communist imprisonment 
in North Korea. At the airport in 
nearby Cochran, he was awaited by 
his father, sisters and brother. by 
reporters and photographers of the 
local paper, by representatives of the 
Red Cross. His mother was not at 


the airport—she was gravely ill. 
And when Corporal Ricks descended 
from the plane, there were tears in 
his eyes and there were tears in the 
eyes of his father, his sisters and 
brother, and he saw their tears— 
tears of joy and of pride. Jack Ricks 
had changed in the period he was 
away from home. True, he had be- 
come slimmer, but manlier, too, 


stronger. An American returning 
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home to his America, he felt about 
the same way his unknown friend 
Sergeant Smith did when he came 
home to Macon a day earlier. 

For his father Corporal Ricks 
brought a wrist watch which he had 
purchased in Tokyo after liberation. 
For himself he had big plans. Before 
anything else, he wanted to buy an 
automobile—never before could he 
even dream of a car. Now, however. 
with the money due him from the 
American Government for the time 
he had spent in a prisoner-of-war 
camp, he would be able to buy a car. 
Almost every American in Macon 
has a car, and he, Corporal Jack 
Ricks Jr., is an American like the 
others—-perhaps even more so. 
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In the month of September. not 
only do the classes commence at 
the College and University: in the 
month of September. not only do the 
segregated public and high schools 
begin to fill up: in the month of 
September, not only is Macon warm 
and pleasant and not only do former 
prisoners of war return home to 
Macon. During this month. another 
important event occurs in Macon— 
the elections for the post of City 
Water Commissioner. This vear. five 
candidates contended for this im- 
portant and honorable position, and 
among the five was one Negro—Ed- 
ward D. Brown, a barber. Even 
Negroes, and especially Negro barb- 
ers, have an interest in the proper 
functioning of the city water sys- 
tem. Edward D. Brown, then. the 
Negro barber, announced his can- 
didacy. 

On the same night Corporal Ricks 
returned home from Communist im- 
prisonment, on the night he felt 
with more force than ever before that 
America was his home, on that night 
white hoodlums burned a big cross 
in front of the home of Edward D. 
Brown. candidate for the post of 
Water Commissioner of Macon. The 
cross was a warning—‘“niggers” in 
Macon should know their place and 
not fly too high. 

This was not the first time that 
warning crosses had burned in 
Macon. On March 25 of this year. a 


cross burned in front of the home of 


William H. Dunn, another Negro 
who dared to run in the elections to 
the Board of Sanitation. Then, just 
as now, not a single one of the hood- 
lums was apprehended. 

How, then, must Corporal Jack 
Ricks Jr. have felt when. on the day 
of his return, he was received not 
only by tears of joy and pride but 
also by the flames of a_ burning 
cross? Did the Communist teachings 
in Camp Number 5 come to his 
mind at this moment? And how did 
the gentle girls from Wesleyan Col- 
lege, studying the fine arts, feel about 
it—or the students of Mercer Uni- 
versity, learning all about Chris- 
tianity, education and law? What 
did all the good citizens of Macon 
think, those who live in the little 
white patrician palaces, those who 
attend church every Sunday and 
listen to sermons on loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self? What did 
they all think then? 

Did they realize that one burning 
cross in Macon destroys all the fine 
speeches of our representatives in 
the UN? Did they take into account 
the fact that a burning cross in 
Macon is splashed over the papers of 
India, Japan and China, and from 
one cross grows a veritable forest 
of crosses? 

Not to lose his head, not to lose his 
faith, to see the truth through the 
smoke. one needs intelligence. one 
needs a strong will, and one has to 
have seen—like Corporal Jack Ricks 


Jr.—Communism in action, without 
the fig leaves. Fortunately, Corporal 
Ricks was hardened in a Communist 
prison cell no bigger than a crate; 
fortunately, he learned to digest 
plenty after a diet of water and 
rotten rice. But how many Rickses 
are there—and must everyone go 
through what he went through? 

Ricks did not lose himself, he did 
not break down. Ricks bought the 
car he dreamed about—with the 
money due him from the American 
Government for all the time he suf- 
fered. Softly, however, he said: “Oh, 
Lordy. how much can a_ person 
stand!” 

Nor did Edward D. Brown, the 
Negro barber from Macon, lose him- 
self. He did not break down, he was 
not intimidated. He did not withdraw 
his candidacy for the post of Water 
Commissioner in. Macon. True. he 
lost the election (it took place on 
September 17), but he ran_ third. 
And after him came two other can- 
didates, both white men. The Negro 
received almost 23 per cent of the 
7.035 votes. And the encouraging 
fact is that among the 23 per cent 
were many white residents of Macon 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
workers, real-estate brokers, lawyers 
and doctors, and students of Mercer 
and Wesleyan. Yes, even Negroes, 
and especially Negro barbers, have 
an interest in a properly functioning 
water system in America—in the new 
South. 





BOOKED FOR TRAVEL 


Nixon, in Asia Trip, to Study Friction. 


Now Nixon, too, is Asia bound 
To have a little look about. 


And maybe something will be found 
He, too, can write a book about. 


And if, like those who’ve gone before, 
He writes with great conviction, 
His book will be in every store. . . 
What kind of book? Non-friction. 


Newspaper headline. 


RETURN TRIP 


Economist Says U.S. Is in Recession But Calls It “Return to 


Normal.”—Newspaper headline. 


The economist, noting our worry, 
Smiles broadly and turns on the charm. 


He admits that we’re in a recession, 


But says there’s no cause for alarm. 


He hopes that his words, thus consoling. 


Will remove at least part of the curse, 
Buc the thought that recession is normal 


Makes us feel just a little bit worse. 


—Richard Armour 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Admiral Stevens in Moscow 


Russian Assignment. 
By Admiral Leslie C. Stevens. 
Little, Brown. 567 pp. $5.75. 


A Russian diplomatic assignment 
in 1947-49, when the chilly blasts of 
the cold war were being turned on 
Americans with full force, was full of 
irritations and frustrations. These in- 
cluded perpetual spying, a fantastic 
cost of living because of the absurd 
overvaluation of the Soviet ruble in 
terms of foreign currency, absurd 
restrictions on travel, and a host of 
petty annoyances. Ever since the 
Revolution, the foreigner in the Sov- 
ict Union has been deliberately iso- 
lated from contact with the people: 
and this isolation was so intensified 
after the end of the Second World 
War that Admiral Stevens found 
himself wondering whether any Rus- 
sian who talked frankly might not 
be an agent provocateur, designed to 
trap him into some incautious word. 

However, the author had _ been 
keenly interested in Russia, its cul- 
ture, history and language, since his 
midshipman days at Annapolis. He 
welcomed his appointment as naval 
attaché in Moscow and retained his 
zest for Russian contacts, even under 
such discouraging conditions, to the 
end of his stay. He took advantage of 
every opportunity to travel, practiced 
his Russian whenever possible. rev- 
eled in Russian plays, art galleries 
and historic sites. Now he shares 
his experiences with his countrymen. 

Admiral Stevens’s book has both 
the merits and the defects of the 
strictly personal narrative. It is em- 
inently human and readable, and 
deals with flesh-and-blood human be- 
ings, with the everyday street scenes 
of Moscow, Leningrad and Tiflis, 
rather than with abstractions and 
generalities. On the other hand, the 
Admiral does not altogether escape 
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Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


the familiar weaknesses of the “I 
Was There” type of book. There are 
overlong descriptions of the guide- 
book variety; there is repetition: 
there are trivialities. 

One cannot help regretting that 
there is no organized appraisal of 
the Soviet system, its elements of 
strength and weakness, which the 
Admiral should have been well quali- 
fied to give after his tour of duty. 
The nearest approach to it is the 
following observation, near the end 


of the book: 


“T have just finished reading 
George Orwell’s 1984. One should 
read that terrible book in Soviet 
Russia to experience its full im- 
pact, for it seems to be the Russia 
of today, lacking only the techni- 
cal gadgets and a few refinements 
which time can bring.” 

However, Admiral Stevens is a 
keen, hard-working and indefatigable 
observer. and the careful reader will 
find many features of Soviet life 
highlighted by casual observations 
in the course of the narrative. Here 
are a few: 


“Until one has experienced it, 
it is difficult to realize the com- 
plete blankness of that wall at the 
Russian borders. . . . For ten or 
fifteen kilometers on the Russian 
side, every human habitation has 
been removed or destroyed, and 
the resulting wilderness is patroled 
with troops, frontier guards and 
dogs... . 

“T have often thought that from 
almost any place in every Soviet 
city and town of any size you 
could look around and sooner or 
later spot a prison camp... . 

“The Turks have been informed 
that one of their diplomatic cour- 
iers committed suicide on the 
train in the Caucasus while travel- 
ing alone on his way out to Tur- 


key. ... When the Turks examined 
his body, they found that he had 
killed himself in an extraordin- 
arily difficult way, for the shot 
entered the base of his skull from 
behind, in the same way that 
people are executed in Russia. . . . 


“One day, Nell [Mrs. Stevens] 
asked Volodya [one of the Russian 
employes of the Embassy] how 
many-fooms there were in his 
apartment. 

“*Three rooms, he_ replied. 
‘There are three families in our 
apartment. Each family has one 
room, and then there is the kitchen 
besides, which we all share. We 
have drawn a line on the kitchen 
table with chalk, so that we each 
have our own space.’ ” 

Admiral Stevens’s belief in the 
inherent fine qualities of the Russian 
people was not shaken by official 
hostility and discourtesy. He reports 
several cases when individual Rus- 
sians expressed friendship for Amer- 
ica and disbelief in Government 
propaganda. Red Army officers 
whom he met on the train between 
Berlin and Moscow at the time of the 
Berlin Blockade gave him what they 
intended as a friendly warning that 
war was coming within three months. 
although they deplored the fact. 

The author, who has retired from 
the service, now fills a post congenial 
to his sense of the difference be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the 
people under its rule. He is head of 
the American Committee for Lib- 
eration from Bolshevism, which spon- 
sors a radio station broadcasting in 
Russian, a _ research institute in 
Munich manned by refugee scholars 
from the Soviet Union, and other 
enterprises designed to unify and 
crystallize opposition to Communism 
among Soviet refugees. 





Our Latin Legacy 


Reviewed by Moses Hadas 


Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Columbia University 


European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. 


By Ernst Robert Curtius. 
Pantheon, 662 pp. $5.50. 


Wuat Is NEw in this book is its 
evidence that certain phenomena 
thought to be autarchic in European 
literatures derive in fact from the 
Latin legacy, and what gives it in- 
terest beyond the walls of the sem- 
inar room is the implication that 
these literatures are therefore one, 
bound together by a pervasive and 
continuous Europeanism which over- 
rides the fragmentations of geog- 
raphy and nationalism. 

Europe’s indebtedness to the Latin 
tradition has been appraised fre- 
quently by students of institutions 
and ideas. Curtius operates not with 
large structures and attitudes but 
rather with their bricks and mortar. 
with isolated phenomena in the tech- 
niques of literature which determine 
the forms of thought and expression. 
To possess validity for his argument. 
these phenomena must be strikingly 
artificial so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of independent origin. and 
he therefore makes large use of rhet- 
oric as a mode of expression and an 
integral component in poetry and 
philosophy. He is most persuasive 
when he can show that what may 
appear to be a spontaneous lyric ef.- 
fusion in praise of a swallow or a 
landscape is in fact an adaptation of 
a recognizable rhetorical schema as 
formulated or 
Latin writers. 


transmitted by the 
In the nature of the 
case, some of Curtius’s arguments 
may seem labored, but their cumula- 
tive effect is completely convincing. 

One logical difficulty is suggested 
by the author’s reference to Jungian 
archetypes at several points. Where 
are we to draw the line between what 
are the unconscious possessions of all 
mankind and their formulation in 
language? Might not some of the 
commonplaces cited belong to all hu- 
manity, and might not Curtius (cum 
Jung) be proving more than he in- 


tended? But here the criterion of 
artificiality enters; the patent artifice 
in most of Curtius’s examples makes 
their immediate sophisticated pro- 
venience obvious. 

Even without its argument for 
Europeanism, the book offers many 
interesting insights into medieval lit- 
erature. The student can only be 
pleased that competent scholarly 
work of high interest for its own sake 


can also contribute to a truer view 
of larger issues. But the book is 
not easy to read; Curtius’s prodigi- 
ous and ebullient erudition confuses 
its organization. The author him. 
self refers to his approach as 
“spiral”; his book would gain in 
tensile strength and be easier to fol- 
low if it were horizontal. Willard R. 
Trask’s translation is both accurate 
and idiomatic. 





He Foresaw the Nightmares 


Conversations with Kafka. 
By Gustav Janouch. 
Praeger. 109 pp. $3.00. 


THE TRAGIC GRANDEUR of Kafka. 
like Orwell one of the tortured con- 
sciences of twentieth-century man. 
leaps from the pages of this book. 
which is surely one of the more illu- 
minating glimpses of the personality 
behind The Trial, The Castle and 
Vetamorphosis. Based on a recently 
discovered diary of a young painter 
friend of Kafka’s, the book records 
conversations and observations that 
enrich our knowledge of the man. 

Unknown in his own lifetime ex- 
cept to a small circle of friends and 
admirers. Kafka has in the past thirty 
years become one of the most per- 
vading influences in Western ideo- 
logical. literary and artistic thought. 
his very name entering our language 
as an adjective to denote the work- 
ings of a faceless. evil. omnipotent 
and totalitarian bureaucracy. “Pri- 
vate” nightmares have within thirty 
years become the nightmares of mod- 
ern civilization, trapped in_ totali- 
tarianism, concentration camps and 
cynical manipulation of mass move- 
ments. 

Kafka’s remarks about Picasso— 
“He only registers the deformities 


Reviewed by Amos V ogel 
Executive Secretary, Cinema 16: 
contributor to “Saturday Review” 


which have not as yet penetrated our 
consciousness . . . . Art is a mirror 
which sometimes goes ‘fast’ like a 
watch”—are horribly applicable to 
his own work, in which powerful 
images and nightmarish evocations 
presaged the alienation, the helpless- 
ness and the destruction of the indi- 
vidual in modern society. To read in 
this book of Kafka’s friends—writers 
and artists of stature—is to read of 
corpses: all died in concentration 
camps, by suicide, exile and persecu- 
tion. 

Kafka is inextricably bound up 
with the fate of this generation. and 
it is therefore not surprising to hear 
the “esoteric” creator of The Castle 
apply his lucid mind to the Russian 
Revolution (“It evaporates and leaves 
behind only the slime of a new bu- 
reaucracy. The chains of tormented 
mankind are made out of red tape”). 
to a very American _ problem 
(“Wealth dependence on 
things which one possesses and which 
have to be safeguarded from dwin- 
dling away by new possessions and 
a further dependence. It is merely 
to death 


implies 


materialized insecurity”). 
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(“Anyone who grasps life completely 
has no fear of dying. The fear of 
death is merely the result of an un- 
fulfilled life. It is a symptom of 
betrayal”), to the twentieth century 
(“The Marquis de Sade is the real 





A new book 
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- patron of our era”), to anti-Semitism 
Ik is v4 ; 
disk (“In order not to rise to the human WILLIAM HENRY 
f é condition, men sink into the dark 
uses : . 
: depths of the zoological doctrine of ¢C 
him. race. They beat the Jews, and murder Fe A MM & é y L j ae 
a4 humanity”), to the League of Na- 
gi tions (“a machinery for localizing the Beyond 
fol battle. The war continues, only now : 
dR. with other weapons. The League is Containment 
_ not a league of nations; it is a stock 
exchange for various groups of in- 
= terests”), to the meaning of reality 


(“Nothing can be so deceiving as a 
photograph. Truth, after all, is an 
aflair of the heart. One can get at it 
only through art’). 


@ Readers of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
brilliant columns in the New 
Leader, “Where the News 
Ends,” will find in his new 
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pressure, because he believed that 
he had to try to tell his country- 
men what he knew about their 
most important possession, their 
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The War Against the Alien 


Civil Rights in Immigration. 
By Milton R. Konvitz. 
Cornell. 216 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Felix S. Cohen 





The following review was completed by Felix Cohen just a few hours before 
his tragic death on October 18 at the age of 46. It is appropriate that Dr. 
Cohen’s last published work should deal with civil rights and the immigrant, 
for his entire life was dedicated to the cause of such underprivileged groups 
in our midst as the American Indian and the alien. THe New Leaver, which 
has published many of Dr. Cohen’s brilliant articles over the years, mourns 
the untimely passing of this indefatigable defender of the rights of man. 





THIS VOLUME is important not only 
as an excellent, timely summary of 
recent developments in our immigra- 
tion and naturalization law, bringing 
up to date Professor Konvitz’s 1946 
study of The Alien and the Asiatic in 
American Law. It is equally impor- 
tant as an analysis of the bureau- 
cratic oppressions that threaten all of 
us. native-bern as well as immigrant. 
The tragic overtones of the book cen- 
ter on the fact that, at a time when 
the United States more than ever 
before needs to knit together the 
democratic aspirations of men of 
many tongues and races, some of our 
legislators have gone on an irrespon- 
sible spree of insulting some 90 per 
cent of the earth’s population. 

Professor Konvitz calls particular 
attention to nine significant violations 
of human rights which were either 
introduced or intensified in the 
McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immigra- 
tion Act of 1952: 

1. The injection of a special ances- 
try qualification to control the immi- 
gration of Europeans, Canadians or 
Latin Americans who may have 
“Asia-Pacific” ancestors: 

2. The new discriminations set up 
to limit immigration from colonial 
areas, particularly the West Indies: 

3. The perpetuation and rigoriza- 
tion of the national-origins quota; 

4, The elimination of professors 
from quota-exempt categories—part 
of the develcping distrust of reason 
and intelligence; 

5. The denial of ordinary rights 
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of notice, hearing and review in ex- 
clusien and deportation cases: 

6. The elimination of statutes of 
limitation in deportation cases: 

7. The use of deportation as a 
punishment for offenses not con- 
nected with immigration; 

8. The use of denaturalization pro- 
cedures to subject naturalized citi- 
zens to such deportation ; 

9. The self-defeating definition of 
subversive classes, which results in 
the exclusion of valuable allies in the 
cold war against Communism. 

Perhaps the most important point 
at which Professor Konvitz goes be- 
yond the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization and 
other critics has to do with notice. 
hearing and review in deportation 
and exclusion cases. In the final analy- 
sis, all the injustices we have perpe- 
trated against immigrants with the 
blessing of the Supreme Court rest 
on two legal assumptions: first, that 
immigration is simply a matter be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
foreigners in which foreigners have 
no rights against the Government. 
and. second. that deportation is not 
punishment, Professor Konvitz sees 
clearly what the President’s Commis- 
sion did not see: that immigration 
affects Americans as well as foreign- 
ers, and that the only solid legal basis 
upon which a regime of law can take 
the place of administrative absolutism 
in exclusion as well as deportation 
cases is the recognition that an 


American citizen sponsoring the ad- 
mission of a wife, parent or profes- 
sional colleague should have the 
same elementary rights as if the 
object of his concern were livestock 
or machinery rather than a living 
human being. 

At only one point does Professor 
Ke -vitz’s volume fail to offer what a 
reader familiar with the author's 
magnificent intellectual equipment 
might expect of this work. His argu- 
ment becomes much less convincing 
when we are told that the great tra- 
ditional ideals of American democ- 
racy are violated by McCarranism. 
Of course they are, but has that not 
been the fate of our traditional demo- 
cratic ideals since the infancy of our 
Professor Konvitz him- 
self notes that our first naturalization 


republic? 


act, that of 1790, not only incorpo- 
rated a 14-year waiting period but 
strictly limited 
whites, so that this privilege was not 
generally extended to Negroes until 
1870, to American Indians until 1924. 


naturalization to 


and to persons of Chinese descent 
until 1943. American ideals and atti- 
tudes regarding strangers are too 
complex for a simple appeal to his- 
toric precedent to be very useful in a 
critical ethical analysis of our immi- 
gration laws and procedures. 

What is called for at this crucial 
stage in our legal and political devel- 
opment is an objective analysis of the 
consequences that have followed from 
varying practices in the past. There 
is reason to believe that such a study 
would demonstrate that, while intol- 
erance may not have much enduring 
effect upon the victims of discrimi- 
nation, it has regularly narrowed the 
economic opportunities and interna- 
tional influence of those states or 
localities that practiced it. Cold 
analysis of the high cost of prejudice 
may not carry the emotional flavor 
of prophetic utterance, but, in the 
long run, it may enlist the attention 
of many practical Americans, in and 
out of Congress, who customarily re- 
coil from any political precept that 
seems to be based on considerations 
of ethics or humanity. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Recent Books on the Theater 


A DRAMA CRITIC turns with keen 
anticipation to a volume of drama 
criticism. He wonders how his 
colleagues’ words, set down in the 
heat of the moment, will ring along 
the cool corridors of time. It was, 
however, not with fresh wonder but 
with foreknowledge of stimulation 
that I looked at the just-published 
collection of the reviews of Max Beer- 
bohm. Around Theaters’ reprints the 
two volumes on the drama in the 
1924 limited edition of Beerbohm’s 
works, chosen from his weekly 
columns in the Saturday Review, 
where for twelve years after 1898 
he succeeded Bernard Shaw. 

Max Beerbohm wrote with a bland 
urbanity that just escaped being 
supercilious, but with a direct con- 
cern for the essence of the theatrical 
situation, and a super-Shavian dis- 
dain for sham. He “always preferred 
Mr. Tomkins, as a theme, to Shakes- 
peare,” yet his examinations of 
Shakespearean performances not 
only shed light on the famous pro- 
ductions of his day but give valuable 
pointers for contemporary presenta- 
tions. Particularly devastating is the 
article on “Hamlet, Princess of Den- 
mark,” discussing Sarah Bernhardt 
as Hamlet, with its comment that “the 
customs-house officials at Charing 
Cross ought to have confiscated her 
sable doublet and hose.” and its final 
annihilation: “The only compliment 
I can conscientiously pay her is that 
her Hamlet was, from first to last, 
tres grande dame.” 

There are times, however. when 
mellow Max lapses into downright 
condescension, as in an_ article 
written in 1906 which begins: 

“It is very natural that the 


Americans, having no _ history 
worth mentioning, should be so 


‘Around Theaters. By Max Beerbohm. British Book 
; Center. 583 pp. $6.75. 

The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 
» 46 pp. $5.00. 

Living Theater, Edited by Alice Venesky Griffin. 
Twayne. 510 pp. $6.00. 
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much keener than we on the ‘an- 

tiquities’ that abound in Europe. 

It is very natural that they, having 

no art worth mentioning, should 

eagerly covet for their own coun- 
try the objects of art that we take 
as a matter of course.” 

More caustic even are his 1904 re- 
marks on the Negro, in a discussion 
of Irish plays: 

“When we contemplate Negroes 

[on the stage] one clear impres- 
sion comes through our dim be- 
wilderment: We are assuredly in 
the presence of an inferior race. 
Whereas he must be a particularly 
dull Saxon who does not discern 
and confess (at any rate to him- 
self) that the Keltic race is, spir- 
itually and intellectually, a race 
much finer and also much more 
attractive than that to which he 
has the honor to belong.” 

Beerbohm’s thoughts on the Irish 
theater were aroused by Yeats, whose 
Collected Plays? are now available. 
complete. Among them, my favor- 
ites remain the earlier pieces, from 
The Pot of Broth (1904) to The 
Hour-Glass (1914); but the transla- 
tions (1928, 1934) of Sophocles’ 
two Oedipus dramas are gripping 
theater and fine poetry, and the 
“harlot’s tale to the beggar-man” of 
The Death of Cuchulain (1939), last 


of Yeats’s dramas, contains much 


poignant poetry. Greatest of the 


century’s “Keltic” bards, and a lead- 
ing figure in the renaissance of the 
Irish theater, Yeats stands in this 
volume as a_ poet-playwright of 
beauty and suggestive power. 

If our own National Theater (and 
Academy) is as yet promise rather 
than fulfilment, ANTA has accom- 
plished one minor but solid bit of 
work in sponsoring the anthology of 
plays, Living Theater,’ with a fore- 
word by Helen Hayes. At first glance. 
this may seem no more than another 
collection of great plays, under some- 
what pretentious headings like “The 
Essence of Tragedy” and “The Trag- 


edy of Fate,” giving the texts of 13 
works from Aeschylus’s Oresteia to 
Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of 
Chaillot. Except for the unorthodox 
choice of Plautus’s Mostellaria and 
the less justifiable inclusion of Odets’s 
Awake and Sing, the selections are 
so natural as to be routine. 

What gives the volume distinction 
is the editorial handling. In addition 
to effective juxtapositions and point- 
ed comparisons—Romeo and Juliet 
and Winterset, Hebbel’s Maria Mag- 
dalena and Street Scene—Dr. Griffin 
has provided notes that set the plays 
in their period and their place. Her 
glossary definitions, while occasion- 
ally scant (“protagonist,” “plot’”), at 
times irrelevant (“epigram”), and 
once or twice incorrect (“reversal’’ 
does not bring “the opposite of what 
was intended”), are in the main help- 
ful to young students. Living Theater 
presents a baker’s dozen of valid 
dramas, together with the equipment 
for their understanding appreciation. 


DIDN'T WE 
HAVE FUN! 


By August Claessens 





A hundred humorous stories 
out of a long, fruitful and 
merry life. Pen portraits of 
great men and women who 
have contributed much to 
the economic and _ social 


progress of the American 
working class. 
“a charming little book ... whole chunks 


of history of the Socialist movement of 
the United States . . . there is something 
sound, good and decent about this whole 
performance.” 

~—-William E. Bohn, Tut New Leaver 


“It is valuable Americana, valuable in 
the light it sheds on Socialists and 
socialism in an important period 
And it’s fun to read.” 

—Norman Thomas 


Price $3.00. Make checks pay- 
able to August Claessens, 7 E. 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Differ on Use 
Of A-Bomb Against Japan 
I have read with interest the just and tem- 
perate comments by Roland Sawyer’ arid Nor- 
man Thomas [THe New Leaper, October 19] 
on the article by Juro Miyoshi [“Who. Will 





| Drop the A-Bomb?” Tue New Leaner, Sep- 


tember 14]. 

The fact that a leading Japanese intellectual 
can seemingly equate our conduct of the war 
with Japanese conduct raises in my: mind a 
grave doubt as to the efficacy of the Occupation 
—perhaps of any “occupation.” Does Mr. 
Miyoshi believe that Americans captured by 
the Japanese were treated with the same hu- 
manity that we extended to our prisoners of 
Wherever he went, children: loved the 
American GI; I can find no evidence that the 
Japanese soldier inspired any affection in 
China. Does Mr. Miyoshi understand the way 
in which we have dealt with a defeated (and 
treacherous) enemy, and can he picture the 
manner in which the Axis would have dealt 
with us had it won the war? And what in the 
Japanese conduct of the war leads Mr. Miyoshi 
to think the Japanese High Command would 
have refused to use any weapon available to it? 

It seems to me a sad error to adopt an apolo- 
getic tone concerning the two atomic bombs 
dropped on Japanese cities. These probably 
resulted in the saving of Japanese lives, but, 
frankly, Does Mr. Miyoshi 
seriously contend that we should have sacrificed 
American lives to spare Japanese lives? 

James HENLE 


that is incidental. 


Put me down as subscribing to Norman 
Thomas’s thesis that the use of the A-bomb 
in World War II “was both a crime and a 
blunder.” I am glad you have given us the 
opportunity of saying so. 

In this connection. I note that, in the October 
17 Saturday Evening Post, Robert Sherrod says 
that most of the historians he knows consider 
that the bomb’s use was unnecessary. He adds: 
“Throughout the Far East, 
considered 


the atomic bomb 
inhumane and un- 
it made us suspect. and a lot of 
our postwar troubles out here stem from the 
decision to drop it.” 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


was immoral, 


American: 


C. J. CraFiin 


Praised for Exposing Red 
Front During Finnish War 


Those of us who worked with Louis Schaffer 
over the years find it hard to realize that his 
energetic, enthusiastic personality is forever 
still. 

In the obituary notice, tribute was rightly 
centered upon his unique contribution in the 
production of Pins & Needles, which is still 
joyfully remembered by a great many people. 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Indeed, we in the Education Department of the 
ILGWU still get requests for the songs and 
skits. 

However, there is another job which Louis 
did which, while receiving less notice, was 
very valuable. This was his exposure of the 
Theater Arts Committee in 1940, when it 
showed its Stalinist domination by opposing 
theater benefits for Finnish relief. Louis was 
fiercely attacked in many quarters, but the 
file stiil contains letters from those who had 
been misled by this Communist front, as well as 
letters of praise from Tallulah Bankhead, John 
Golden and other prominent figures in the 
theatrical world who warmly praised him for 
what was then a very difficult and thankless 
job., His pamphlet and his writings in THE 
New LeapER show how well he documented 
his exposure. 
New York City Mark STARR 
Educational Director 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
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RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S 
New Musical Comedy 
® Juli 
with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 
wilt ofiton ‘RE 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, oak 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


Musical Play 





RA 


with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
Le SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


Mats. Wed. a Sat. $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1'80. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 


—, _ — 


WRIGHT BRITTON 


in The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


a L.....! WILLIAM. MARTIN 
MICK ° TASOERY WOLFSON 
rear MUSA WILLIAMS 
Sun. thru Fri. Eves. hoy Wen. Perf.): $4.80, 3.60, 
3. 1.80. Sa : $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, Bo. wed. Mat. $2.40, 180, 1.20. 
Sat. : $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax incl. 


BROADWAY THEATRE, B’way & 53 Street 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give itthe high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 








Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH + Bosed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN - Produced by BUDDY ADLER «A COLUMBIA PICTURE 









Rockefeller Center 





Showplace of the Nation” 


"Best musical of the year!" —ZUNSER, CUE 


“KISS ME KATE" 


STARRING 


KATHRYN GRAYSON * HOWARD KEEL 


ANN MILLER with KEENAN WYNN e BOBBY VAN e JAMES WHITMORE 
KURT KASZNER ¢ Photographed in ANSCO COLOR ¢ Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by GEORGE SIDNEYe Produced by JACK CUMMINGSe An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: ''LIGHTS UPI''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 














THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 


announces a conference on the causes of 


“ANTI-AMERICANISM 
IN EUROPE” 


Starlight Ballroom 
The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 21, 1953 


2 sessions: 10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 


Chairmen: Robert Gorham Davis, George S. 
Counts 


Speakers: Lionel Trilling, Hon. William 
Deeds, M.P., Peter Viereck, Hon, Austen 
Albu, M.P., Elia Kazan, V. S. Pritchett, 
Hon. Edward W. Barrett, Leslie A. Fied- 
ler, Henri Peyre, August Heckscher, and 
others. 





A film on the East German Uprising will 
be shown at the conference. This will 
be the first presentation of the film in 
the United States. 











Subscription: 


$2.50 per person for both sessions 


Apply to: 

Conference Secretary 

American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
35 West 53rd Street 

New York 19, New York 











EDITORIAL 


Russian Hucksters 


How Sex Doomed Beria and Is Malenkov Another 
Jorgensen? are two recent magazine attempts to satisfy 
the vast public curiosity about the latest developments in 
Russia. Although most serious observers seem to be 
content with the virtual blackout our Government has 
imposed on discussion of the latest Russian trends, the 
general public seems to feel that something rather sen- 
sational is going on. As a matter of fact, nocturnal con- 
viviality in the Kremlin anterooms aside, developments 
in Russia have been a lot more startling than official 
Washington lets on. 

Consider, for example, the recent speech by Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, which took up three 
pages in Pravda. The very fact that Mikoyan possesses 
such authority is an important piece of news; he has 
always been an important advocate of international trade 
and modern business methods. In the 1920s, this Bol- 
shevik chief introduced Eskimo-pies to Russia; in the 
1940s, the senile Stalin pushed him further and further 
into the background. Now Mikoyan (who seemed about 
to vanish just a year ago) is one of the half-dozen top 
men in the Kremlin, and his speeches lay down the 
authoritative party line in the fields of foreign and 
domestic trade, fields which are receiving greater em- 
phasis than at any time in the last decade. 

Even more sensational is what Mikoyan said. His 
basic point was an out-and-out appeal for American 
methods of distributing consumer goods, which, he re- 
cognized, had contributed greatly to the prosperity of 
the American working class. As a true Bolshevik. 
Mikoyan noted that these efficient methods of distribu- 
tion had been “forced” on the American ruling classes 
by the worldwide “crisis” of capitalism, but, nevertheless. 
he said in plain enough language that Russia should study 
and emulate U.S. methods of stimulating the production 
and distribution of consumer goods. No abstract pro- 
nouncement, Mikoyan’s speech gave specific tips to Sov- 
iet distributors; one of them, a typical example, exhorted 
Soviet delivery men to adorn their trucks with advertis- 
ing for their products! On a more serious level, Mikoyan 
revealed plans for a radical expansion of free trade in 

agricultural produce. 

The Malenkov-Khrushchev-Mikoyan drive for more 
consumer goods has been interpreted in several ways. 
Some say it is merely a propaganda smokescreen, de- 
signed to conceal increased preparations for war. But if 
that is solely the case, the “smoke” is so thick in press 
and radio that the entire population may contract the 
consumer-goods “silicosis.” Other observers believe the 
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new economic policy is designed to increase labor pro- 
ductivity, Stalinist methods of boosting production 
having outlived their usefulness: Whereas in the 1930s 
the factories had been aided by the influx of peasants 
to the cities and in the 1940s by the tremendous increase 
in women laborers, now the labor force cannot be 
appreciably swelled and an increase in individual pro- 
ductivity is the only way for Soviet industry to keep pace 
with the Western world. Yet, this analysis has startling 
implications: it means that the Soviet rulers are now 
deliberately taking the welfare of their citizens into 
account, if not as an end. then as a means. Such a con- 
dition is bound to have far-reaching effects. 


Still other observers say that the consumer drive is 
politically motivated. When Stalin died, the entire Pre- 
sidium realized the necessity for concessions to the 
population. At the same time, popular support was de- 
sired by the contenders in the coming struggle for power. 
And so Beria’s formula was tried first. It promised 
greater leniency to Soviet nationalities, reduced severity 
on the part of the police organs, and a lessening of in- 
ternational tension through moves toward the demil- 
itarization of Germany. The first of these measures be- 
came suspect because it seemed like an effort to build 
a Beria machine in the provinces; the other two measures 
helped produce the Czech and German uprisings—which 
overthrew Beria and his plans. 

Malenkov’s formula, according to this theory, is de- 
signed to win the support of the Army and industrial 
managers, and at least the acquiescence of the popula- 
tion. The chief theme is the “normalization” of Commu- 
nist society, the mitigation of the pervasive hysteria of 
Stalin’s last years. In addition to the economic measures 
and the ideological emphasis on a “practical” Marxism. 
numerous small reforms point to what has been termed 
a “Warren G. Malenkov” trend. For example, the Moscow 
work-day, which used to be governed by Stalin’s passion 
for night work, has been returned to the daylight hours. 
Another example: The aged, infirm and incapacitated 
may now be excused from propaganda lectures. These 
are small things, but they are indicative of a desire to 
make this most unreasonable society a bit more rational. 

Obviously, the developments in Russia are of in- 
estimable importance to us. Unfortunately, not these de- 
velopments. but the state of our budget and the political 
needs of the Administration, the Pentagon and Congress. 
seem to be determining our policies, The current debates 
on atomic and “conventional” weapons, on foreign aid 
and trade, on security in various parts of the globe, are 
remarkable in that all sides of the debate prefer to 
ignore the paramount consideration, namely, the state of 
Russia today. More information, sober analysis, and in- 
tensive public discussion of the Russian trends are re- 
quired if any of our policies are to be intelligible or 
effective, Otherwise, we may find ourselves operating 
in a political vacuum. 
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(. When is a smile a safety emblem? 


AQ. When it is worn behind 
the wheel of an automobile 
by a person courteous enough 
to do unto others as he 


would like others to do unto him. 


Be Careful. .. the life you save may be your own! 


A public service message prepared 
by The Advertising Council in cooper- 
ction with the National Safety Council. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 





